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SOCIAL CONTROL. XL 
I. 

In the last paper it was shown how Enlightenment can redound 
to the social profit. But the taming of men is no carpet busi- 
ness. There must be provided coil after coil to entangle the 
unruly one that will not walk in the beaten paths. Man-quellers 
must have at hand fallacies as well as reasons, snares as well as 
leading strings, will-o -the-wisps as well as lanterns. The truth 
by all means if it will promote obedience, but in any case obe- 
dience — this is the maxim to act upon. Hence, coupled with 
the social endeavor to clarify the individual's judgment on cer- 
tain points, we detect an unmistakable effort to confuse, befud- 
dle, and mislead it on other points. Society, taking a leaf from 
the policy of nature, masters the trick of deception. Of out- 
right invention there is here no question. The fraction of a per- 
centum that has the initiative in most social regulation has 
neither the common understanding nor the conscious purpose 
needful for outwitting men by any fraus pia. But we do find 
that certain appearances which mask the face of reality have 
been seized upon, turned, and manipulated for the management 
of men. 

I showed in an earlier paper how, upon a platform of belief 
in the supernatural, various orders of extra-mundane sanctions 
come to be planted for the upholding of the commandments. In 
this paper I shall show society again making use of conviction, 
but in a different way. We shall examine, not creeds, but the 
films, veils, hidden mirrors, and half-lights by which men are 
duped as to that which lies nearest them — their own experience. 
This time we shall see men led captive, not by dogmas concern- 
ing a world beyond experience, but by artfully fostered miscon- 
ceptions of the pains, satisfactions, and values lying under their 
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very noses. The fitting term for this, therefore, is not control by 
belief, but control by illusion. Of such illusions we can describe 
only a few leading types. 

II. 

Pseudo-consequence. — This grows out of the method of Enlight- 
enment itself. The guardians of society, not content with 
enforcing their precepts with the genuine sanctions, often draw 
upon their imagination. It is so easy to exaggerate effects, to 
ignore exceptions, to overlook qualifying circumstances, to mar- 
shal fanciful consequences. Most moral instruction reeks with 
a disingenuousness which everybody excuses because it is salu- 
tary. A fine disregard for the real aftermath of heroic deeds 
and a shameless use of bugaboos to scare people away from the 
forbidden are everywhere the mark of the didactic. Sunday- 
school literature, for instance, plays fast and loose with the facts 
of life in its efforts to connect church-going with commercial 
prosperity, the memorizing of texts with worldly preferment, 
Sabbath-breaking with the gallows . It finds a mysterious causal 
relation between the robbing of orchards and the breaking of 
boughs, the Sunday sail and the capsizing boat. This rank 
growth of humbug for the young finally provokes the humorist 
to intervene with his " Story of an Ill-natured Boy," and his 
aphorism, " Be good and you will be lonesome." 

Nor does the adult escape. It was Artemus Ward, with his 
" Moral Show," who satirized the American rage for edification. 
The social encouragement to pious fraud is seen in the tall 
exegesis of the biblical allusions to wine, that has become popular 
with us since the temperance movement. Much of the teaching 
as to the physiological effects of alcohol and narcotics is known 
to be merest rubbish. In literature romanticism, whatever 
troubles it heaps on the innocent, knows how to extricate them 
at the end and reward their virtue. Failure to do this is tragedy, 
and tragedy has no larger place with us than it had with the 
Greeks. Realism labors to banish cheap optimism, and to be at 
least as candid as the author of Job. But realism makes little 
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headway. Fairy tale, legend, and saga boldly suited the lot of 
man to his desert, and the fiction and drama of today, as well 
as most of our history and biography, do not hesitate to do the 
same. What better witness could there be to the divorce of lit- 
erature from life than the fact that the case of a righteous man, 
stricken by calamity, is still held to present "a problem"? 

III. 

Solidarity. — Many thinkers have flattered themselves that the 
phenomena of interdependence present solid ground for an 
appeal on behalf of a social line of conduct. Max Nordau, 
after shattering the traditional bases of obedience, brings for- 
ward the social solidarity as the cornerstone of the moral^ of 
the future. This morality of solidarity which "has a reasonable 
answer to every question" meets the inquiry: "What reward, 
what punishment, will follow my actions?" And to this it gives 
the satisfying reply: "As you are a part of humanity, its pros- 
perity is your prosperity, and its sufferings your sufferings. If 
you do that which is good for humanity, you do good to your- 
self ; but if you do that which is injurious to it, you inflict an 
injury upon yourself. A flourishing humanity is your paradise, 
a decaying humanity your hell." 

But the facts of solidarity have long been urged. St. Paul, 
in the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians, referring to the 
association of men to an organism, says : 

For the body is not one member, but many. 

If the foot shall say, " Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body," 
is it, therefore, not of the body ? 

And the eye cannot say unto the hand, " I have no need of thee ; " nor 
again the head to the feet, " I have no need of you." 

And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

Says Marcus Aurelius : " For we are made for cooperation 
like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and the lower teeth." " If thou didst ever see a hand cut off, or a 
foot, or a head, lying anywhere apart from the rest of the body, 
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such does a man make himself .... who separates himself 
from others or does anything unsocial." "Whatever act of thine 
then has no reference either immediately or remotely to a social 
end, this tears asunder thy life, and does not allow it to be one, 
and is of the nature of a mutiny." 
And Whitman says : 

Whoever degrades another degrades me ; 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 

This ground of appeal is at once very old and very new. We 
find it with those ancient thinkers who first observed the social 
division of labor and marked its consequences. We find it with 
the latest students of society, such as Comte, Carlyle, and Emer- 
son. Moralists have written their best pages in showing our 
interdependence and tracing the train of reactions by which evil 
recoils upon the head of the evil doer, or good returns to the 
righteous man. Fables and parables delight in devising social 
circuits by which one comes to reap that which he has sown. 
Sermons without number have pressed home their exhortations 
with the facts of solidarity. Everywhere we spur the citizen to 
needful patriotic or civic endeavor by assuring him he cannot 
escape the common lot. And as the supernatural recompense 
grows doubtful, the more eagerly we look for natural recom- 
pense. So many unsuspected sanctions for right doing have 
later studies brought to light that not a few enthusiasts cherish 
the hope that, as the old supports decay, a scientific analysis of 
society, with its demonstration of interaction and solidarity, may 
serve to uphold the moral life. 

That the undeniable solidarity that is more and more fur- 
nishes each of us with a sufficing reason for " fulfilling the law " 
is an illusion. It is demonstrably untrue that we thrive only 
when the group thrives ; that, entangled as we are in a network 
of social relationships, we cannot fare well when the social body 
fares ill ; that labor for the corporate welfare pays the best divi- 
dend to self. There are, of course, cases where the interest of 
the selfish man is identical with that of his group. When a 
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tribe is so hard-pressed that each of its fighters is of pivotal 
importance, and when the issue is either a common safety or a 
common ruin, each, led by his interest, will do just what his 
group would have him do. But in peace time people are not so 
closely matted together but that some may rise at the expense 
of the rest. The lot of the individual is sufficiently apart from 
the fortune of the group for him to snatch a gain for himself, 
just as the capitalist may profitably steal a franchise, even though 
he raises his taxes thereby. 

The longer time we allow, the oftener may we see the trans- 
gressor sicken with the very virus he has introduced into the 
veins of society. So they who take the sword come to perish 
by the sword. But it often takes long to complete the circuit ; 
and human life is not for the long run. The world's "judgment 
days " are not a success in respect to settling with the right per- 
sons. It is still the children whose " teeth are set on edge." The 
" deluge" is after us. The bad man profits, enjoys, and flits ere 
the social Nemesis arrives. 

Surprising as are the interactions that enchant the social 
philosopher, they cannot work miracles. Curses do not always 
recoil on the head of the curser. Only to an Emerson does the 
thief "steal from himself," the swindler "swindle himself." Of 
tares men reap tares, but not everyone who sows tares will reap 
them himself. If Providence does not bring back the "bread 
cast upon the waters," one may well hesitate to cast it forth ; 
for we have no guarantee that social interactions will do it. 
There is considerable proof that a man will feel the social lot, 
but there is no demonstrating that he will share it. 

The solidarity notion finds a variant in the fallacy bred in 
the bone of jurists, legal writers, political philosophers, and 
moral empirists generally, that the social necessity from which 
requirements flow is a sufficing ground of obedience. Nearly all 
who have approached the moral problem from the side of social 
science — and they are many in these latter days — regard the 
common blessings of order as at once standard and sanction of 
social behests, and look upon those who disobey in the face of 
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such demonstration as a handful of passion-led men who will not 
hearken to reason. 

It is true that I desire my group strong and prosperous. It 
is true that the codes, legal and moral, define the conditions of 
this social well-being, and hence I wish them to be generally 
obeyed. But — and now comes the thin ice — in any particular 
instance the question is not, " What if this rule be abrogated ? " 
but, " What if I break it while others continue to obey it? " To 
have my way may mean much to me, may hurt society but little. 
Therefore I will transgress, hoping, however, for my own sake 
that the rest will not do the same. For the logical and consist- 
ent attitude of the self-seeker toward a beneficent social require- 
ment is to ignore it himself in the very moment of imposing it 
upon others. 

Recently an assemblyman, who had induced his legislature to 
enact a law forbidding the dynamiting of streams, was found 
swooning by a mountain creek, one arm torn off by the prema- 
ture explosion of a dynamite cartridge. This violation of his 
own law throws into bold relief the contradiction between a man 
in his corporate capacity, judging, characterizing, and controlling 
the acts of individuals, and the same man in his private capacity, 
scheming to evade this control. Current ethics pronounces this 
legislator illogical, inconsistent, self-contradictory. He was 
none of these ; he was simply a hypocrite. 

The solidarity plea, therefore, may be valid for the social 
man who needs it least, but not for the individualist to whom it 
is addressed. And if it influences him — as undoubtedly it does 
— it succeeds only because it leads him to confuse his status as 
member of the controlling group with his status as controlled 
individual. And it is, therefore, safe to urge against Nordau, 
and the optimists generally, that the solidarity of society, while 
yielding a scientific criterion of right and wrong, gives no irre- 
fragable reason to him who is not disposed to do the right. 
Their " firm foundation " for the good conduct of the future is 
a quaking bog of fallacy and illusion. 
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IV. 

Asceticism. — Asceticism is a stream fed by several springs. 
It is a symptom of bad race temperament, depressing climate, or 
low physical tone. It is the resource of a rising contemplative 
class in getting the upper hand of rude, violent men. It is the creed 
of the poor, who, having no other gift to lay on the altar, bring 
their virginity or their natural affections as an acceptable sacri- 
fice. It is a corollary of triumphant supernaturalism, the aspect 
of man's life when regarded from the far end of the theological 
telescope. It is the regimen of thinkers who recognize in it 
" an optimum of the conditions of highest and keenest spirit- 
uality." T It is the cult of pain that springs up spontaneously 
among serfs, peasants, sailors, or miners, as befitting the mood 
in which they must face the hardships of their lot. But these 
do not suffice to account for a phenomenon that we have learned 
to expect whenever a race or class touches a certain level of cul- 
ture. The volume and persistence of the world's asceticism can- 
not be understood until we take note of its employment as 
instrument of social control. 

I have already pointed out * that character implies a habit of 
inhibiting the promptings of appetite and passion in favor of a 
steady pursuit of rational aims. Something of contempt for 
gratification, therefore, has always entered into the rearing of 
stark men, be they Spartans, Romans, Puritans, or Boers. But 
the severity that toughens the fiber of the will in the interest of 
personal efficiency gives us no real clew to the meaning of that 
life-hating doctrine that seeks to maim rather than to build up 
the individual. And with good reason. For the secret of asceti- 
cism is this : It is the regime that tames men for social life. 

Society through the ascetic priest, attacks the egoistic 
instincts seeking to hamstring the primitive impulses of lust, 
greed, and pride, the chief mischief-makers among associated 
men. But this is not all. In the development of the individual 
we find beyond the period of the fierce pursuit of objects of 

1 Nietzsche, A Genealogy of Morals, p. 145. 
' In "Social Control. X." 
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desire a reflective period in which, generalizing from his experi- 
ence, he concludes that pleasure is the sole object of rational 
endeavor. Now this hedonic creed of life, despite a certain 
Epicurean mildness, makes on the whole for self, rather than 
for others, and is in this way a disintegrating force. Those 
sages who have thought to socialize men by marshaling purely 
hedonic considerations have always failed. Naked, unshamed 
hedonism is anti-social. The social policy is to discredit the 
calculus of feelings, so that men may again pass under the 
dominion of the object. 1 For only on this condition can society 
reinstate its ideals and values as goals of endeavor. 

To this end the ascetic teacher snubs the healthy instincts, 
abases the " body," rejects the common-sense sanctions of pleas- 
ure and pain, flouts the " carnal " reason, disparages the " nat- 
ural " man, and in every way seeks to break down the hedonist 
appraisal of life. It is true this leaves little to strive for. It 
abolishes at a stroke four-fifths of willing. But the void thus 
created may in itself be prized as " Nirvana;" or it may be filled 
by exalting public activities ; or certain " inward " goods — 
"salvation," "peace," "love of God," "union with God," "the 
Beatific Vision " — may become goals of endeavor. Along this 
line, then, the ascetic, be he Buddhist, stoic, Christian, or Sufi, 
tames lustful, grasping, vying men and transforms them into 
quiet, untroublesome members of society. 

But this is not enough. The tamed energy of the anchorite 
wasting itself in fast and penance and self-torture is socially 
useless. The unlimited saint would do away with associate life 
about as quickly as the unlimited sinner. Urging, therefore, 
" weakness of the flesh " or " hardness of heart " or other 
excuse, the ascetic teacher usually manages to stop short of an 
extreme pessimism that would plunge the race into quietism or 
suicide. The simple, naive life in fraternal communities is 
approved, and the teacher addresses himself to cutting away as 
proud-flesh all riches, luxury, or ambition. He joins the ethic 
of compassion to the gospel of renunciation, so that the strong, 

'See Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, pp. 321-3. 
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after consenting to forego the quest of pleasure, are induced to 
shoulder the burdens of the weak. Thus diluted and doctored, 
ascetic ideas promote social harmony by fostering the spirit of 
brotherhood and smoothing away the harsher inequalities that 
spring up in society. 

The extravagance and vehemence of assertion needed to 
impress the many may mislead the few. Narcotics are danger- 
ous, and it is impossible to drug an entire people without an 
occasional overdose. Many a one over-responsive to these dar- 
ing paradoxes betakes himself to pillar or cave, and so ceases to 
benefit his fellow-men. Moreover, the ascetic priest is no 
infallible physician, nor is his eye single to the regulation of men 
in the interest of a healthy, harmonious social life. Whole 
communities, as in the fourth century, steeped in the morbid 
teachings of fanatics, have sunk into a miserable paralysis. 
Well does Lecky say: "A hideous, sordid, and emaciated 
maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, without natural 
affection, passing his life in a long routine of useless and 
atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms 
of his delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations, which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato." * 

But once its terrible toxic power is realized, asceticism admin- 
istered in more cautious doses is capable of beneficent effects. 
Besides acting as a tonic to the will and an antiseptic against 
a corrupting sensuality, it is a sedative moderating the spirit of 
fierce strife and worldly ambition. The teaching of Gautama, 
who, after practicing the utmost austerities of his time gave them 
up and preached " the Middle Way," has made Asia mild. 
Likewise the doctrines of Jesus, since the excesses of monasticism 
passed away, have fostered a readiness to self-sacrifice which 
has been of vast ethical benefit to European civilization. 

That the ascetic view of the " world " is an illusion it is 
scarcely necessary to show. The ecstasies, visions, insights, and 
Nirvanas for the sake of which the natural man is to be crucified 

1 History of European Morals, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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are not genuine goods, but hallucinations. To pursue them as 
supreme blessings is to relinquish realities for mocking phan- 
tasms. The worship of pain has never contributed an element 
of solid worth to human life which might not have been added 
through the gradual enlightenment of the judgment and the 
elevation of taste. Despite its pretensions, it has neither 
enriched man's experience nor unsealed new springs of joy. 

Nor is this illusion so necessary as once it was. The world 
is passing from a " pain economy " — to use Professor Patten's 
phrase 1 — to a " pleasure economy," and can, therefore, lay the 
moral accent differently. The cult of pain that once served to 
keep men from clutching at one another's means of enjoyment is less 
needed, now that these means have become abundant and diffused. 
And — what is still more important — our satisfactions themselves 
are in course of refinement. Men are turning from material and 
exclusive pleasures, not startled by the wild paradoxes of the 
ascetic priest, but drawn by the charm of new kinds of enjoy- 
ment. By educating the modern world to higher and more 
spiritual delights, the art and culture of the Greeks, recovered 
to us by the revival of learning, have done more to deliver from 
the old ravening lust and greed than did ever Diogenes or St. 
Jerome. Not monkish vigils, but the pursuit of culture, blanches 
the face and refines the features of the modern man. With the 
diffusion of higher tastes, society may safely soften its official 
rancor against life, and serenely look forward to the time when 
ascetic ideas may be dismissed with thanks for their services. 

V. 

Moral philosophy : — During the last three centuries there has 
been gradually disengaged from supernaturalism a system of 
ethical ideas which, under the name of " moral philosophy," has 
won with west European peoples a considerable authority of its 
own. This system, making its way step by step, as rationalism 
has beaten back theological ideas, has always professed to 
declare the true criteria and sanctions of conduct in lieu of those 

1 See Patten's Theory of the Social Forces. 
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which are supernatural and false. As a matter of fact, this moral 
philosophy, or " moral science," as in this scientific age it is 
pleased to call itself, is the successor to which theology handed 
her scepter as she lost her empire over souls. And the ideas 
that bear up this new rule, however innocent and even sanative 
they be, are beyond all doubt hollow and illusory. 

A leading idea of this system is that actions have a moral 
quality irrespective of their consequences. In religious systems 
the standard of conduct is the will of God revealed or implanted. 
Ethics, on discarding this idea, might have announced the only 
sure and scientific criterion by which actions may be divided 
into good and bad, viz., Results. But such frankness would have 
been fatal If society bade us look to the consequences of an 
act, whether promoting or injuring the general well-being, it 
would thereby place its welfare in the foolish hands of rash, 
short-sighted, and inexperienced people. How few are compe- 
tent to do their own social philosophizing ! In a maze of effects, 
how is the ordinary man, with his little arc of experience, to 
judge the real trend of actions ? Like a wise parent who real- 
izes that some of his commands may not be placed on grounds 
of reason, but must rest on his sheer dictum, society refuses to 
let its members into its central secrets. Special systems of 
requirement — military, clerical, or industrial discipline — are 
avowed to rest on utility. But for its central requirements a 
surer criterion is claimed. They are not social; they are moral. 
Not their consequences, but their essential nature, marks this 
class of actions as good, that class as bad. By thus registering 
its age-clarified, time-winnowed judgments as to what is good 
for it or bad for it in a Moral Code, society delivers its well- 
being from the hasty, biased judgments of the purblind many. 

Another idea is that human nature is formed, divinely con- 
stituted, and intended for goodness ; that uprightness, self- 
sacrifice, and forgiveness are natural to us in a way that indirec- 
tion, selfishness, and resentment are not. On this point religion 
held otherwise. The idea of original sin thrown out by the 
Jahvehistic author of Genesis about 850 B. C. was neglected 
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till St. Paul made it the cornerstone of his theology. After- 
ward adopted by Augustine and Calvin, it became part of the 
official psychology of Christendom. Despite its connection with 
a fabled " Fall," this notion of human nature lasted long because 
so obviously in consonance with the facts. The " law in our 
members warring against the law in our minds and bringing us 
into captivity to sin," we now know to be the " ape and tiger " liv- 
ing over into their distant relatives. But until Darwin there was 
no scientific explanation of the facts which the doctrine of 
inborn depravity sought to interpret. 

Moral philosophers, on the other hand, from Mencius to 
Shaftesbury, from Zeno to Bishop Butler, and from Marcus 
Aurelius to Kant, shut their eyes to such facts. They hide with 
roses the abyss between the natural man and the man required 
in our complicated societies. They overlook the strain our 
social order puts on the natural instincts. They ignore the his- 
torical recency of many social requirements. Deriving the rule 
of right from the constitution of the mind, they find virtue con- 
formable to our nature and are able to convict Fhomme moyen 
sensuel of being unnatural and foolish as well as wicked. In the 
early impulsive ages such ideas could have little influence on 
conduct. But since the rhythms of settled life, the regularity 
of social pursuits, and the iron routine of labor have made self- 
control common, these considerations which enlist the reflective 
self on the side of obedience acquire a high value for regulation. 

A third idea is that actions fall naturally into two groups. 
In the first group, which comprises most human activities, the 
ground of choice is found in the nature of the consequences ; in 
the second group, called " conduct," the ground of choice is to 
be sought in the conscience or moral reason. As a matter of fact, 
the consequences of any act, as they are the natural criterion for 
judging it, constitute the natural sanction for doing or shunning 
it. This holds true even in that borderland where the paths of 
individuals intersect and their purposes are liable to clash. Here 
we have the complication that the doer of an act may reap the 
pleasant consequences of it while others reap its unpleasant con- 
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sequences. If the doer is unsocial, his " good " will be society's 
" bad," and there will be nothing for it but to convert him or 
control him. But, if thoroughly fit for fellowship, he will 
appraise consequences to others at par, and so the sanction of 
consequence will lead him to follow a social line of conduct. 
The mother in doing for her children, the Samaritan in helping 
his neighbor, the patriot in serving his country, is guided by 
results. In fact, whoever heartily shares a common life will act 
devotedly with the joint welfare in view. In such cases we 
recognize the change of venue to conscience as a lapse and 
a sign of decay. 

The looking within for sanctions is the way of the under- 
socialized person. Far from being a badge of perfection, it is a 
mark of defect. When the alter-ieeling is faint or when we push 
beyond the confines of our corporate sense, we get deadness to 
consequences and the leaden sense of obligation. The resort to 
inner justification, therefore, reveals the boundaries of one's 
socius. It belongs to frontier conduct. It prevails in the debata- 
ble ground between whole-souled concern and whole-souled 
indifference. Here springs that effortful, inward-looking right- 
eousness that rigorists term " virtue," and adopt as the model 
and type of all goodness whatsoever. 1 Teutonic peoples, strong 
in character, but weak in imagination, tend, it is true, to 
inward reference ; but Latin peoples, with a livelier social sense 
push along the social car without so much reflection. In times 
of change or peril the clumsy system of inner reference yields 
to disinterested action, springing from espit du corps, fellow- 
feeling, and loyalty. But for the fixed relations and stereo- 
typed offices of a settled social life, there is nothing better than 
the habit of reference to a well-primed conscience. It is one way 
of getting right action in default of social feeling. 

Let us now probe the reigning moral psychology. This 
century has been marked by the eager exploration of human 

1 Kant insisted a good action must proceed " from respect for the law." Hence 
Schiller : 

" Willingly serve I my friends, but I do it, alas, with affection, 
Hence I am plagued with doubt ; virtue I have not attained." 
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nature in quest of supports for the social. Religious thinkers 
have emphasized the sentiments of mystery, dependence, and 
reverence, the sense of sin, the emotions of conversion and 
regeneration, because these phenomena, when the last drop of 
implication is wrung from them, seem to suggest the chief con- 
cepts of religion. As the objective supports — sacred books, 
tradition, the evidences — rot away, new subjective supports are 
sought, and theology, ceasing to account for the Cosmos, 
becomes a way of interpreting certain facts of common experi- 
ence. 

With this shifting of base, religion gains in value, because 
the social element no longer needs to be smuggled into it, as it 
has to be into systems of objective belief. It was a sheer tour 
deforce to assert that not "firstlings," but the doing of justice, 
is the acceptable sacrifice. But when religion gets a subjective 
basis, it has full warrant to be social. These emotions bursting 
up right through the floor of the scheming, aggressive self have 
a social origin and a social purport. Consequently the construc- 
tions made from these materials will be splendidly suited to 
social control. The "true " and " higher " self aimed at will 
be the reverent, obedient self, and the " Higher-than-We," the 
" Stream-of-Tendency-not-Ourselves," will be a law-giving, 
right-loving, group-protecting God. 

Now, similar tactics are followed by the moral philosopher. 
After the partial failure of the eighteenth century appeal to 
reason, the moralist, turning his back on the baldly rational as 
well as the frankly supernatural, explores anew the personal life. 
Selecting such experiences as sense of oughtness, feeling of 
responsibility, bad conscience, repentance, and the like, he iso- 
lates, studies, magnifies, generalizes, and interprets them into an 
authoritative philosophy of life. As the phenomena he selects 
are allied to those dwelt upon by the religious thinker, his 
results are not wholly dissimilar. His ethical philosophy proves 
to be religious philosophy truncated. Secular and scientific as 
he flatters himself to be, his constructions — Duty, Conscience, 
Categorical Imperative, Moral Law — are but torsos of deity. 
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In this case, as in others, society does not fabricate the instru- 
ment of control, but turns to account something already at hand. 
The beginning of moral philosophy is the honest interpretation 
of genuine experience. Over and over again choice spirits have 
given us the record of their inward struggles and their ethical 
salvation. In the Psalms and the Prophets, in the neo-Platonists 
and the stoics, and all down through the Christian centuries, we 
detect the note of moral crisis and triumph. But these stood as 
sequestered fountains of inspiration to which the few repaired. 
They were undisturbed until the break-down of other engines of 
regulation compelled society to cast about for fresh stimulus. 
Then the phenomena of the ethical consciousness were anxiously 
explored, analyzed, and interpreted by many thinkers ; and these 
interpretations came to be organized into an imposing moral 
philosophy, which, to paraphrase a famous saying about the 
papacy, might be termed "the ghost of theology sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof." 

As the English theology of the early eighteenth century was 
simply the reflection of British constitutionalism, so this moral 
philosophy is modern legalism translated into consciousness. 
The " moral law " is the inner counterpart of that " law " which 
at the close of the later Middle Ages began to draw to itself the 
authority of the absolute monarch, and finally became supreme. 
That this abstraction is a figment there is scarcely need to show 
Psychology has turned its object-glass on the phenomena of 
" oughtness " and " moral responsibility," and bids fair to fur- 
nish ere long a genetic account of them. 1 A sacred or ethical 
psychology will prove no more immune than sacred cosmology 
from the biting acid of scientific criticism. The keen inquisitive 
spirit of the age bids fair to disintegrate all dogmas, however 
serviceable they may be, which cannot meet the modern tests. 

The system just described remained no mere theory among 
theories but, when caught up by a society looking for a new 
discipline, becomes a full-blown creed and confession of faith. 
The pulpit is propped with it. Political thinkers anchor to it. 

1 See BALDWIN'S Mental Development: Social Interpretations for a brilliant example. 
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Statesmen ground their appeals on it. The law absorbs it, and 
lawyers and judges speak the language of it. Patriotic and civic 
feeling is challenged in its name. The poet hurriedly masks its 
stern outlines with myths, fancies, and allusions. The artist finds 
radiant and beautiful symbols for it. The tendency writer feeds 
upon it. In every college "moral philosophy" is taught; it 
underlies the most solemn appeals to rising manhood. Simpli- 
fied, popularized, and stereotyped, it settles ever deeper into our 
education, till even the tenderest ages are prepossessed by it. 
Thus become conventional, official, and orthodox, moral philos- 
ophy has come to be in this century one of the two great secular 
instruments of control. The charm of a type, the authority of 
the inner law — these seem to be the master forces in the fore- 
most societies and in the upper levels everywhere. " Rise to 
this ideal," and "Respect the dictates of conscience" — these 
injunctions disguised in a hundred ways are the pith of those 
appeals that smack most of the modern and democratic. 

Obvious enough are the advantages of a system of ideas that 
controls by seeming to grant moral autonomy, that with lofty 
gesture refers the individual to the voice of his inmost self, after 
having carefully primed the monitor in advance. It will be bet- 
ter to dwell on the unsuspected weaknesses that forbid us to 
look upon it as a stand-by and a sheet-anchor of social order. 

The ludicrous contrast between the ponderous court-of-law 
procedure of the moral philosopher and the simple directness of 
good people in the workaday world is significant. It means that 
he has made the form of choice at the margin of sociality the type of 
all moral choosing. This has given opportunity for many a novel, 
play, and satire, to drive home the contrast between conscien- 
tiousness and whole-souled goodness. 

In lieu of an external code the staking of everything on con- 
science is liable to end in a badness the more complete because 
wearing that badge of goodness, " inward self-approval." The 
inward tables of the law are not easy to write from the outside. 
Morality, therefore, is liable to degenerate into a self-approba- 
tion of the hollow conscience, for which acts are good simply 
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because they are one's own, to become " an empty self-will and 
self-assurance, which, swollen with private sentiment or chance 
desire, wears a mask of goodness." ' This is why England, " the 
chosen land of moral philosophy, has the reputation abroad of 
being the chief home of hypocrisy and cant." x 

The policy of meeting the rationalism that threatens to dis- 
solve one by one all faiths, obligations, and ideals by fairly out- 
bidding it with the Moral Reason, is well-nigh done for. Ration- 
alist ethics, unable to endure such sharp competition, is nearing 
bankruptcy. As the moralist delves deeper and deeper into the 
inner life to find a firm foundation for the summons to obedience, 
the skeptic follows and undermines him. The task of confound- 
ing the unjust man with reasons drawn from his own nature is 
futile. And even were it not, reasonableness is, after all, a tepid 
thing compared to patriotism or loyalty or love of a cause. The 
world hears the empty clatter about " realization of the rational 
self," and passes by on the other side. 

If we read aright the last three decades, the inner voice has 
lost in clearness and authority. To the west European and the 
North American right no longer possesses the absoluteness of a 
graven law, but bends to circumstance, consequence, and feeling. 
National groups now claim what was meant for mankind. The 
ethics of the German is less universal since he has a country to 
love. In France the sentiment of patriotism proves far easier to 
foster than an exacting conscience. In England the " Noncon- 
formist Conscience " is in abeyance. For all the nations imper- 
ialism holds the baton. Under the tutelage of Darwinism the 
world returns again to the idea that might as evidence of fitness 
has something to do with right. And yet with this dwells a 
vastly richer set of sympathies and a far more haunting con- 
sciousness of the corporate self. Though inward reference is 
on the decline, the world is more peopled with that large-pon- 
dering type of soul that feels, judges, and chooses from the col- 
lective standpoint. An observer of seven centuries ago, tracing 
the evolution of the warrior up to the mail-clad knight with half 
a hundred-weight of metal on his body, would have felt justified 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 436. 
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in deeming armor a permanent factor in warfare. So the man 
of the hour, on reviewing the history of the ideas that have 
finally enthroned social law in the soul's inner citadel, feels sure 
that in the growing authority of the "moral law" lies the hope of 
society. But the one may prove as mistaken as the other. 
There are tokens that the moral man is not the final type. The 
man with " outlook," with a realistic sense of the group, with a 
practical comprehension of the corporate life, may supplant him. 
The morbid inwardness of the conscientious person may pass 
away as sympathy ranges farther and group aims become clearer. 
The dreary stretches of duty may be covered by the rising tide 
of common life. 

The spread of socialistic ideas heralds the advent of a habit of 
thought which is destined profoundly to modify our views of con- 
duct and to hasten the development of the moral man into the 
social man. While it is safe to predict that collectivism will not 
prevail, it is certain that the habit of judging all institutions, 
measures, and policies from the standpoint of the social interest 
will extend to conduct. The monstrous and crazy deification of 
the individual into which orthodox ethics has drifted appears 
more and more absurd as we learn instinctively to place our- 
selves at the social point of view. It is the maxims of Nietzsche 
that show where the postulates of moral autonomy would lead us. 
Not that this form of control will not- leave lasting traces 
behind it. It has been more than a stop-gap. It has made pos- 
sible the next ethical phase. It has nurtured a thoughtfulness 
which we shall need more and more as the social man strives to 
interpret the welfare of the brethren into the choices of his daily 
life. Kant has corrected Rousseau, and we shall never again 
expect the fitful gush of sentiment to carry men through their 
round of duties. Justice more than Love has thriven since pause 
and reflection taught us to lodge the casting vote with that 
spectator within who loves to see self and others contend in 
equal lists. And Justice, if we mistake not, we shall need even 
more in the future than we have in the past. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Stanford University, Cai,. 



